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THE PHILANTHROFIST. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


—>— 


At the last general meeting of the Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline, held at Exeter 
Hall, London, some most excellent speeches were 
delivered by Fowel Buxton, Esq. M. P., Mr. 
Hoare, Mr. Joseph John Gurney, Mr. George Long, 
Sir George Howson, Mr. J. Marriage, Dr. Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Tuke, and Mr. Sydney Taylor. We shall 
copy the speech of the latter gentleman entire, as it 
is one of the most able and argumentative compo- 
sitions to which this momentous subject has given 
rise.—Edit. Kal. 

Mr. SYDNEY TAYLOR.—In seconding this motion I 
feel the disadvantage of the comparison which must be 
drawn between any effort of mine and the eloquence of 
the Learned Gentleman who has. just preceded me, but 
the cause is one capable of affording inspiration to its 
feeblest advocate. This resolution refers emphatically to 
the sanguinary spirit of our criminal law. I am sure all 
present will agree with me that the state of morals in 
every country greatly depends on its system of criminal 
jurisprudence. If that be framed upon erroneous prin- 
ciples, it will obstruct instead of facilitating the attain- 
ment of those great objects for which men originally 
parted with their savage freedom, and submitted to the 
restraints of civil government,—namely, the repression of 
wrong, and the protection of innocence. If to eradicate 
crime altogether from among-mankind does not appear to 
be within the power of human legislation, yet that the 
quantity of crime may be considerably diminished by 
wise and enlightened system of justice, and augmented by 
one of an opposite character, is a proposition which I pre- 

sume no person will deny. But what are the character- 
istics of enlightened justice? In the savage state of 
existence the tenure on which property (if there can be 
such a thing.) and life itself are held is physical power or 
animal eupning. The strong are, in such a state, restrained 
by no human laws from applying their strength in op- 
pressing or exterminating the weak. If the injured party, 
at any time, obtain satisfaction for wrong, it is through 
the exercise of the passion of revenge. It is therefore that, 
as I presume, the great Lord Bacon defines revenge to be 
a “ wild sort of justige.” If it be justice at all, it is cer- 
tainly wild andintemperate and sanguinary. It punishes 
without measure and without moderation. It delights in 
inflicting unnecessary pain—its vengeance is restrained by 
no moral considerations. Under the influence of this sort 
of justice, the injured man, who finds himeelf in a situa- 
tion to execute its yes. on the wrong-doer, appears only 
to feel conscious of his’ power by the inhuman use which 
he makes of it. He thinks it expedient that power should 
be so used as to make the most terrible example. He 


severely for a mall offence or injury as.a greatone. He 
regards mercy as a weakness, and is proud of the fero- 


that the principles of moral obligation, which put the pas-| it be to justify the application of that terrible right ? 
sions under just and rationalcontrol, are the mere creation | Must it not be a necessity founded on moral grounds, and 
of society. I subscribe not to the doctrine that would | regarding the enormity of the offence as well as the public 
place morality on the sandy foundation of social custom | safety? On this subject, Dagge, in his Considerations 
or convenience, instead of the firm rock of immutable and | 00 Criminal Law, very justly observes, ‘‘ However po- 
eternal truth. The moral principles, which should guide, | litical casuists may pride themselves in subtilizing and re- 
control, and direct usin the duties and relations which | conciling moral repugnancies with public necessity, we 
civilized society imposes, exist in the savage mind—but | May venture to conclude that whatever shocks the nt 
they exist ina state of abeyance. In the mental gloom | ™0n-sense and feeling of mankind is faulty in its original 
and deep ignorance which brood over the inhabitants of | ¢stablishment.” And Dr. Johnson says, ** Whatever 
the wilderness, the moral principles are folded up as the | May be urged by casuists or politicians, the greater part of 
embryo oak within the acorn. They expand only in the | Mankind, as they can never think that to pick the pocket 
atmosphere of knowledge, but never put forth all their | 4nd to pierce the heart are equally criminal, will scarce! 
strength and beauty until that atmosphere, illumined by the | believe that two malefactors so different in guilt can 4 
genial radiance of pure religion, becomes most favourable | justly doomed to the same punishment; nor is the ne 
for the development and growth of the moral energies of | “¢8sity of submitting the conscience to human laws pad 
man. When that moral development has taken place, | Plainly evinced, so clearly stated, or so generally allowed 
and religious and intellectual cultivation has taught in. | but that the pious, the tender, and the just, will alwe : 
dividual man the duties which he owes to his Creator, | *¢ruple to concur with the community in an act which thei 
society, and himself, we naturally look for the effects of private judgment cannot approve.” Beccaria deni¢s ron 
moral improvement on the laws and institutions of society. | the punishment of death is authorized by any right, and 
We expect that laws which regulate human actions— he admits but of one necessity for such a punishment 
which teach man the duties he has to perform, and pro- the preservation of the very existence of the stale, Act 
hibit the actions from which he is to abstain as a member | ig upon his principles, the Grand Duke of Tuscany abo- 
of the social state—should partake of the humanizing in- | !ished the punishment of death within his dominion 
fluence of that civilization which chains the passions tothe | it0 great advantage to the morality of his aabjeces, 
throne of commanding reason. We expect that a nation Hear the enlightened preamble of his ‘new erianinal 
like England, proud of her moral advancement, opulent code, the sentiments of which should speak to the hearts 
in her treasures of science, and aderned by the splendid of all Kings, and be engraven on the judicial institutions 
acquisitions of genids—a nation ambitious of every variety of all people:—* In consideration of the proper objects 
of intellectual fame, and full of the intelligetce which the | °f punishment—the redress of pubiic or private dam 

sit of printing circulates on‘the ‘unceasing current of the| the correction of the delinquent, who is still to be ow 
Press—a nation whose“ sceptre controlsthe happiness er | #* the child of the state, and never beyond the power of 
misery of millions of human beings in both hemispheres ; | human amendment—the certainty that he shall wane i 
and which, above all, possesses that religious truth whose | bave the power of repeating his atrocities—and, lastl nm 
living fires were never kindled on thé altars of the most re. | lic example,—we bave resolved to abolish, and do bp thi , 
nowned empires of the ancient world’; we expect that such | Present law abolish for ever, the punishment of death in alt 
a nation should excel all others in the moral advantages | cases whatever, though the criminal may have been o 
which result from humanizing ‘policy and enlightened laws, | Convicted of offences hitherto capital.” What Saati 
without which superior knowledge i¢® reproach, and power | in the small state of Tuscany was also accomplished in th 
loses its best strength and chief ornginent by not fulfilling | Vast empire of Russia. When Elizabeth secended thie 
the purposes of beneficent dominiow, I asked what are| throne, sbe declared that she would never inflict death ; 
distinguishing characteristics of wise and just laws in refer-| aby of her subjects. It was. royal promise that was os 
ence to the criminal jurisprudence of a country? I have} broken ; but, though subsequent Russian Monarchs sine 
described that species of justice whieli is neither wise, nor| had regard to the abolition of the capital qunhieene, 
moral, nor enlightened ; but, on the'eontrary, revengeful,| except in cases of high-treason, they have not, in their 
intemperate, and sanguinary—the “wild justice” of the| secondary punishments, been free from the charges ~ 









savage state. Now, you will agree with me that 8 system | cruelty ; and, wheth i Y 

ot jentenseatihlieban athncas. aiiha wanedh to dna} hoses, ar she cane-ddmereentelgh, 4s lnat oaaeate 

Very opposite of that—that it will neither be revengeful, 

hor intemperate, nor sanguinary—that;it will be temperate | quieu admits the right of inflicting death f i 

and corrective, not vindictive or extirminating ; or, if blood| of the murderer, but considers ta veentli wan “1 

Pay a mes shed, it will only be in instances where the| did, the fit punishment for violations of the oe 
degree of malignant atrocity braves both divine and| perty. Restitution may not be, 

ers far the existence of the offender in- 

compatible with the safety of the state, I avoid | dary m of i ‘ 

- a me oye Y lary means of coercion, example, and amendment, are 


knout, or the slave-driver's scourge, it is an instrument of 
vindictive power not fit for the hand of justice. : Montes- 


i laws of pro. 
in every case, possibd! 
but that is no reason for shedding blood, rove scence 


‘ never wanting. Blackstone, whose luminous « " 
has a right, @nder any circum-| mentaries on the Laws of England” saataian ceianine 


stances, to take away human life? An author of " and i i 
ine mo nie the he “ — errors, great and philosophical views of penal legislation, 
ing thet ‘* nothing, hewever, but the evident result of ab-| ous enormity, but speaks with unqualified abhorrence of 


admits the right of taking life in certain cases of danger. 





cious resentment which impels him to torture and destroy. 


salute necessity, can authorize the destrection of mankind | laws where that punishment is of | frequent occurrence. 


And here let the not be supposed to entertain the opinion: by the band of man.” But what sort of necessity must He says,—' A multitude of sanguinary laws (besides the 
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doubt that may be entertained of the right of making 
them) do likewise prove a manifest defect either in the 
wisdom of the Legislative or the strength of the Execu- 
tive power. It is, he adds, ‘*a kind of quackery in Go- 
vernment to apply the same universal remedy—the ulti- 
mum supplicium” to every case of difficulty. It is, it must 
be owned, much easier to extripate than to amend man- 
kind ; yet that magistrate must be esteemed both a weak 
and cruel surgeon who cuts off every limb, which, through 
ignorance or indolence, he will not attempt to cure.” There 
have been, unfortunately for the character of English jus- 
tice, too many of those weak and cruel quacks, of whom 
Blackstone speaks, engaged, from time to time, in the 
delicate and difficult task of criminal legislation. They 
have certainly, like quacks in the medical profession, 
shown that it is much easier to extripate than to amend 
mankind. They have indulged their ease, and endea- 
voured to conceal their ignorance by neglecting the curative 
process entirely, and making a liberal use of the extermi- 
nating knife. For ages past, multitudes, whose offences 
were of inferior degrees of guilt, and who, under the 
treatment of a judicious penal regimen, would have been 
restored to moral health, and have become good and use- 
ful members of society, have perished the pitied victims of 
their remorseless ignorance and unscientific butchery. 
The grave has covered the offences of their victims; but 
what mountains can cover the crimes of the inhuman le- 
gislators ? Those crimes stand rubric against their me- 
mories in the volumes of our penal laws—laws written 
not with ink, but with blood, as if the law.makers had 
been emulous of the execrable fame of Draco, whose en- 
sanguined laws the Athenians erased from the books of 
their Republic, but saved his name from oblivion, to float 
it as a warning down the stream of an odious immortality. 
Do I colour the description of the sanguinary nature of 
the English laws too highly? Blackstone says, ** It is a 
melancholy truth that, among the variety of actions that 
men are daily liable to commit, no less than 160 have been 
declared by act of Parliament to be felonies worthy of 
instant death.” Since his time the number has been more 
than doubled s and our revenue laws at one time—as stated 
by Lord Holland, in the House of Lords, in the year 1810 
—contained no less than seventy-five capital enactments, 
the most of which had become obsolete, through their 
odious and impracticable severity. Atone time the rage 
for enacting capital punishments went so far in this Chris- 
tian land that almost every country gentleman, who could 
distinguish himself in Parliament in no other way, was 
sure to try his hand at a new felony, without benefit of 
clergy. It was in allusion to this custom that Edmund 














































the 24th Geo. II, which respectively annexed the punish- 
ment of death to stealing privately in a shop to the amount 
of five shillings—or in a dwelling-house, or on beard a 
vessel, on a navigable river, to the amount of forty-shil- 
lings ? He used these words, which no person could contra- 
dict, that ** there is, probably, no other country in the world 
in which so many and so great a variety of human actions 
are punishable with Joss of life asin England.” And Sir 
Robert Peel, even since his own superficial and delusive 
reform of the criminal laws, admitted, in his place in the 
House of Commons, in the debate on the Forgery Bill, 
that they are still the most sanguinary of any in Europe, 
and this too at the very moment when, with curious in- 
consistency, he took credit to himself for having effected a 
complete and satisfactory reformation, with the exception of 
the laws of coining, of the criminal jurisprudence of 
England. Have I not now shown, from evidence not to 
be disputed, that the criminal laws of this country betray 
more of the spirit of that ‘* wild justice” which is of the 
quality and essence of revenge, being, like it, passionate 
—being like it cruel—than of that judicious, discrimina- 
ting, and unimpassioned legislation, for the repression of 
crime and protection of innocence, which results from the 
attempered union:of wisdom and mercy, and is alone 
worthy of a community that has in other respects, reached 
a high degree of Christian civilization. It is true that, 
since the time when Sir Samuel Romilly commenced his 
humane and wise innovations on the criminal laws, several 
capital statutes, which, for the excessive disproportion of the 
penalty to the offence, had become obsolete have been lopped 
off; but scarcely in a single instance has the criminal 
code been purified from any but those obsolete enactments 
which were hideous in appearance, but had become harm- 
less, in fact, being paralyzed by public opinion, and, like 
fangless serpents, having no longer the power to inject that 
venom whose touch is death. If, as I said, the Legisla- 
ture have the right, as well as the power, to take away 
human life, whether the resort to that terrible power be 
intended to prevent a repetition of the offence by the cule 
prit, or to deter others by his example—if the same end 
can be attained by means equally efficacious, which do 
not involve the destruction of life, no man, who does 
not feel a pleasure in shedding blood, for its own sake, or 
whose heart has not been rendered obdurate by the in- 
fluence of the system which he upholds, will venture to 


assert that death ought to be inflicted—that punishment 


with which the Almighty forbore to strike the first mur- 
derer, leaving him to become a more fearful example to 
men, by the agonies of an accusing conscience, and the de. 
solation of a living curse, ought not surely to be lightly 


Burke sarcastically, but truly, observed that, if a country | inflicted by weak, fallible, sinful man, sitting in judgment 










gentleman could obtain no other fuvour from the Govern- 
ment, he was sure to be accommodated with a new felony, 
without benefit of clergy.” He tclls us that having, on one 
occasion, gone into a committec-room, where, I think, he 
says, but the chairman, one member, and the clerk, were 
busily engaged in transacting business, with papers before 
them, he was informed, as a reason why there was no ne- 
cessity for a greater attendance, that they were only pre- 
paring a Bill to enact a new felony, without benefit of 
clergy! I know not to what lengths that exterminating 
spirit would have gone, if it had not been for the appear. 
ance in the House of Commons of that man, the energetic 
arm of whose virtue arrested the destructive machine of 
criminal legislation, which, like the rolling car of the In. 
dian Moloch, found new victims to crush beneath its 
wheels at every new impulse which it received from the 
ministers of its cruelty—a man of whose enlightened be- 
nevolence the Legislature of England was too soon de- 
prived, but whose virtuous example can never be lost— 
over whose grave Mercy weeps, amid the unwithering 
gorlands which humanity has strown on the repose of her 
benefactor—the amiable, the great, the lamented Romilly. 
W bat did this eminent man say, in moving for the repeal 


on his guilty brother. I have shown that the criminal 
laws of England are not temperate. I shall now prove 
that they are not moral, and must, consequently, have the 
dangerous effect of giving wrong notions of the degrees of 
guilt, and confounding the moral perceptions of the people 
—the worst lesson that legislators can teach mankind. It 
will be allowed by all Christian, and, indeed, by all civi- 
lized people, that every system of justice which is not 
founded in morality has a false foundation. Morality, 
whether its principles be taught us by the light of nature, 
improved by cultivated reason, or by the clearer light of 
revealed religion, distinguishes offences as of different de- 
grees of moral guilt, which the laws of England con- 
found by the denunciation of the one merciless punish- 
ment. Can the English system of criminal law, then, 
have its foundation in morality? If so, there is a 
morality which teaches what Sir Robert Peel does, in 
his ** amended law,”—that the offence of stealing five 
pounds in a dwelling-house is equal to the most cruel 
spoliation of the most precious of the gifts of God, 
which: is the life of. man—that the burning of a heap 


of straw or bean-stalks, in a field remote from any dwel- 


ling, is' not infetior in crime to the burning of a family in 


of three capital Acts in 1810—namely, one of the 10th year /their beds—that to steal a horse or a sheep is quite as cri- 
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that to fabricate a one-pound promissory note is not less 
atrocious than to assassinate a Bank Director—that to 
counterfeit the King’s image and superscription on a piece 
of gold o silver coin is as malignant and dangerous a 
Crime as to compass the death of the King, or to rebel. 
liously attempt to dissolve into the chaos of savage anarchy 
all the elements of civil existence—for all these offences 
are equally punishable by the extinction of the offender, 
If there be a code of morality which teaches the doctrines 
proclaimed in Sir Robert Peel’s ‘* amended” legislation, 
where is it to be found—in what place of education is it 
taught? Has the light of nature cisclosedit? Has it 
been revealed in the authentic word of God? The unper. 
verted reason—=the natural conscience of man revolts at 
the monstrous confusion of principles which such a sys. 
tem of ** wild justice” displays, and religion, while she 
forms upon the mind the clear light of divine instruction, 
breaks in pieces upon the altars of a merciful dispensation 
the tablets of sanguinary law. But our ** amended” ¢ode 
of criminal law visits with mild punishment some atrocious 
offences which are far more heinous than the ordir 

violations of vulgar property, for which the two unfortu. 
nate criminals were strangled on the scaffold the other 
morning—and even some acts that inflict the most deadly 
injury, and produce irreparable affliction, meet with no 
punishment whatever. The married man who pretends, 
to an innocent and unsuspecting female, whose affections 
he has perfidiously won, that he is unmarried, and then 
pledges his troth to hers at the altar of God’ in perjured 
deception, and desecrates the ceremonies of religion to a 
union that is a mockery in all but the misery which it in. 
flicts—a union that presents to the eyes of his confiding 
victim the prospect of long years of domestic felicity, 
which is suddenly dissolved, leaving her, who believed 
herself just now a wife, that which I cannot name, and 
sends her forth unprotected and dishonoured to the su- 
percilious scorn or cold charity of the world—the man 
who is capable of planning or perpetrating such spolia: 
tion and injury as thie, is not liable to the punishment 
of death, while he who steals a lamb from his neigh. 
bour’s pasture is adjudged by the law to have forfeited 
his life, and it is in the power of a Judge or a Mi- 
nister of State to make him pay the debt of blood upon a 
scaffold. Again,.the man who, in the grossest violation of 
the confidence of friendship and the rights of hospitality, 
plunders his friend of that jewel of domestic peace which 
is above the price of rubiee—who turns the ornament and 
the solace of his life into his disgrace and affliction—who 
makes his home desolate and his children worse than.mo- 
therless, incurs no punishment whatever ;: while the man 
who steals to the amount of £5 in his dweHing-house, of 
that metal which our legislators deem to be more precious 
than human blood, must expiate his offence beneath the 
sword of the inexorable law. It is hence, and from other 
instances that I could adduce, rather evident that our cri- 
minal laws are the work of the rich and great, who, while 
they affected more than the indignation of the Joftiest vir- 
tue against the offences into which the poor man is likely 
to fall, have either altogether overlooked or been exceed- 
ingly lenient to such crimes as their own ** order” are but 
too prone to commit; therefore, the thief of a few shil- 
lings, or the forger of a onée-pound note, was sent to the 
gibbet, but the fashionable gambler, who, by the basest 
arts of circumvention, plunders females of their fortune, 
and children of their inheritance, may have the agoniesof 
human despair—the crime of suicide—the miseries of des- 
titute widowhood and unprotected orphanage—to answet 
for before a higher tribunal, but the lightnings of our cri 
minal law pass him by to strike and-exterminate. the dis 
honest servant, who pilfers asmall portion of his ill-gotten 
wealth. Such is the morality of the system! Some part 
of the vindictive spirit of our criminal law may be im- 
puted to the practice of occasionally legislating under the 
influence of some temporary excitement, or, as Lord Ba 
con calls it, on the spur of the occasion. When Sir Robert 


of Wm. 111, another of the 12th of Anne, and a third of /minal'as to maliciously slay the rider or the shepherd—' Peel introduced his sanguinary bill to amend. and ames 
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liorate the law of forgery, 
the indignation excited by t 


t 


mean Shylock, whom our great 
mirably portrayed, insisti 


his legislati 
which few of them seem dis 
enjoined that all parents an 
of the laws should be used as a school 


a“ and simplicity, than they have-yet— attained. 
Thai 


there are any capital crimes in ee with the 

e fault of Penn, 
them all, with the exception of that one, 
but several of them were immediately re-enacted by the 
British Government. of that day, as the terms of Penn’s 
charter gave them the power, and & long familiarity with 
inhuman punishments gave them the inclination. But 
whether the people are to be instructed in their moral and 
religious duties or not, sanguinary and vindictive punish- 
ments are a violence to reason—a reproach to morality—an 


exception ae age ge murder, is nott 
who repeal 


impediment to civilization, and ought to be abolished. 
In England the penal law, from its fierceness and intri- 


cacy, may be truly said to ‘* rain down snares on the peo. 


ple.” In many of the states of North America, where, 


under the British Government, the forgery of a promis« 
sory token or note for one shilling was a capital crime, the 
ies of forgery, as well as 


punishment of death for all s 
for horseestealing, sheep-stealing, and several other of- 
fences capital with us, had been abolished, not only 
without disadvantage, but to the improvement of morals, 
and the better protection of life and property. I hope 
those who take an interest in the reformation of morals 
among ourselves will exert their abilities and influence so 
as not to allow another session of Parliament to pass away, 
after the adoption of the Reform Bill, without somethin, 

being done to introduce substantial improvement an 

amelioration into our own code of criminal laws, In this 
struggle, if there is much to be encountered, there is 
much to be gained. If the conflict be severe, the trophies 


he said he had no doubt that 
he forgeries committed by 
Hales upon Mr.,Gibson was the cause of passing that act 
which made the counterfeiting one-pound promissory notes 
or bills of exchange capital felonies. On his own admis- 
sion, this act of Parliament was not the result of cool de- 
liberate reason, but of momentary passion. Did Sir Ro- 
bert Peel state this for the purpose of showing that the 
law ought to be repealed? That would be the natural 
inference, from his showing that it had its origin in an in- 
dignant feeling, and not in. dispassionate consideration. 
But the fact was, that when he stated what was the reason 
for the repeal of the law, he was about to propose its con- 
tinuance. If, however, transportation was a sufficiently 
severe punishment, as his own bill declared it to be, for 
the offences of forging a deed, bond receipt for money or 
goods, or accountable receipt, I cannot conceive on what 
principle it is that the same punishment of imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, or imprisonment followed by 
transportation, would not have met the justice of the 
case for the forgery of negotiable securities for money. 
Was this oblation of blood necessary to propitiate the 

per Mammon of the Bank of England, which has 

n always foremost to demand human sacrifices, as 
was seen some years ago in the barbarous and dis- 
gusting spectacles of wholesale executions of miserable 
wretches for forging one-pound notes, until the public 
indignation rose to such a pitch as made it prudent to 
desist, or, at least, to practise a reluctant economy in the 
waste of human life? It is true one thousand bankers 
prayed to be relieved from the fallacious protection of laws 
he severity of which rendered property more insecure 
than ever, by operating as a bill of indemnity to a large 
proportion of offenders; but though the genius of this in- 
human legislation was defeated in the House of Commons, 
it recovered its sanguinary triumph in the House of Lords. 
The legislator who will have no atonement for the offence 
of written fraud by the counterfeiting of a promissory note, 
is but a rigid imitator, not of Solon, but of another 


iginal expounder of the principles of penal laws. I 
an Shyleel x ramatic bard has so ad- 


that justice:can only ad- 
minister to him one mode of redress, and that is, by pla- 
cing his bond in one of her scales, and the pound of flesh, 
for which his knife is already whetted, inthe other. It 
was the opinion of Beccaria that no Government has 
a right to punish its subjects unless it has previously 
taken care to inform them in the knowledge of the laws 
and duties of_public.and private-life..-William Penn, in 
on. for Pennsylvania, has, set. an example of 
judicious and, humane policy to Governments in general, 
to follow. His laws 
guardians should instruct 
the children under their care not only to read and write 
the Scriptures, when twelve years of ages but that a copy 
k. That would 

be impracticable with regard to the English criminal laws 
unless improved to a far greater. degree of clearness, con- 






























































of which the world has already reaped the rich result. On 


are glorious—you engage in it to give new and 
and inestimable advantages-to civilizati to p 
the moral and social weltare of the people. To give to 
power its best security, by placing it, en.the imperishable 
foundation of enlightened justice—to vanquish and wrest 
trom legislative barbarism the weapons of human exter- 
mination, and lay them at the feet of rejoicing humanity. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 





COOPER, THE AMERICAN “NOVELIST. 





i 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


= 

From all that we can: learm of:this gifted American, 
from those who have had the best and most recent oppor- 
tunities of personal observation, we should judge that his 
general bearing indicates a man of strong natural powers, 
great decision of character, and observant habits,—more, 
perhaps, of things than men. ,He is rather above than 
under the middle height, his figure well and firmly set, 
and his movements rather rapid than graceful. All his 
gestures are those of promptness and energy. His high 
expansive forehead is a phrenological curiosity; a deep 
indenture across its, surface throws the lower organs 
of eventuality, locality, and individuality, into fine effect ; 
while those immediately above—comparison, casuality, 
and gaiety, are equally remarkable. His eyes, which are 
deeply set, have a wild, stormy, and restless expression, 
as if they scorned sleep, and were perpetually in search of 
something. A female friend describes them as the most 
vigilant eyes ever encountered ; yet their flashing is not 
continual, but softens at times into milder and gentler 
feeling. But it is his mouth that has the strongest pre- 
tensions to singularity of character. An inflexible firm- 
ness forms its expression when silent; but when he speaks, 
it seems as though he held all the passions and feelings of 
the heart under his command, and could summon them to 
his lip at pleasure. It is then that he rivets the attention 
more than any living writer—not excepting Wordsworth. 
David, the French sculptor, in his fine. bust of the novel- 
ist, has given this character admirably,. His head alto- 
gether is strikingly intellectual ; its severity is relieved by 
simplicity. Nature moulded it in majesty, yet denied it 
not the gentler graces that should ever adorn greatness. 
His manners are a 3 goa mixture of =the mariner and 
the gentleman. The austerity, observable in them at 
first, wears off after a few minutes, and you feel that you 
are conversing with a man who has seen and understands 
the world, and who listens with calmness, almost with 
indifference, to its good and evil. report.; Years have 
brought to him ‘the philpeg hic mind.” He is an 
American, even in our English sense of the term; the 
amor patrie is in him a passion that never subsides; he 
is devotedly attached to his country, to its institutions, 
and (as is apparent from his works) to its rugged but 
magnificent scenery. His republicanism he does not at- 
tempt to conceal ; he conceives that Kings ‘are very ex- 
pensive superfluities, and tbat.a.Lord is.a.luxury which 
no sensible government ought to sanction. However 
repugnant these views may be to us, we must at least 
allow him to be a candid and unselfish reasoner. He has 
oe gprs the loss of popularity in certain circles of Eng- 
ish society to disguising his principles,-and his indifference 
to men’s opinions has added to the sacrifice. It is not 
very easy to say whether this indifference arises from a 
consciousness of his own value, or ,a.national notion of 
equality ; but it may at least be regarded as sincere. Of 
some of his reviewers, as we gather from one or two of 
his prefaces, he holds no very elevated opinion ;, though 
in a recent conversation he professed Timsett entirely 
ignorant of what the English critics had said of his works, 

elicately accounting for it by intimating that his wander- 
ing life had afforded him . but. few opportunities of ascer- 
taining their opinions. If he is neglectful, hawever, of 
these criticisms, he is also neglectful of the subjects of 
them; for he declares that he never once looked into any 
of his works after they had been printed. He casts them 
upon the world, and from that moment they are sealed 
books to him. 

The family of.Mr, Cooper was, originally from: Bucking- 
ham, in England ; settled in America in 1679, and, about 
a century afterwards became established in the State of 
New York. He was born at Burlington, on the Dela- 
ware, in 1789, and was removed at an early age to 
Cooper’s Town, a place of which he has given an interest- 
ing account in ** The Pioneers.” At thirteen he was 
admitted to Yale College, New Haven, and three years 
afterwards went to sea,—an event that gave a character 
and a colour to. his after-life, and. produced impressions, 


permanent 


his marriage with a daughter of John Peter De Lancey, 
of West Chester County, New York, he agree the navy, 
and devoted himself to composition. Mr. Cooper's first 
work was published in 1821, and every year since that 
period has brought its new novel. He has already printed 
and become popular in many cities, in London, Paris, 
Florence, and Dresden» In 1826 his health having suf- 
fered considerably from a fever that attacked him two 
years before, he was induced to visit Europe; this has 
restored him, and he now thinks of returning to a home 
which his heart has never abandoned. We had omitted 
to mention, that Mr. Cooper was appointed, chiefly to 
protect his papers, to the Consulship at Lyons, a nominal 
post, which he resigned about three years ago. In Paris, 
where Mr. Cooper at present resides, no man is more 
sought after, and few so much respected, Under the old 
regime it might have been different. The whisperings of 
prejudice, jealousy, and national dislike, that were occa- 
sionally audible here, do not reach him there. He appears 
to be perfectly at his ease, sensible of the estimation, but 
not over-estimation, in which he is held by all sects and 
parties. Yet he seems to claim little consideration on the 
score of intellectual greatness ;. he is evidently prouder of 
his birth than of his genius; and looks, speaks, and walks 
as if he exulted more in being recognised as an American 
citizen than as the author of **The Pilot’ and the 
** Prairie.” 
SSS 

THE LATE ADMIRAL THE EARL OF .NORTHESK, G.C.B 


——— 
This gallant officer died a 'few days ago, at the very ad- 
vanced age of 83 years. Few men of his arduous profes- 
sion, and so digtinguished therein, can, boast of the same 
extended period of life. He we barn ia the year 1748, 
and at an early period he adopted the navy as a profession. 
After undergoing a very long and severe probationary ser- 
vice, Lord Rosehill (his father being then living) obtained 
his rank as lieutenant in the navy; but hot by several 
years so soon as the Jate Lord Nelson (who was his junior 
In age by eight years,) although they had been between 
two and three years midshipmen together in the same 
cockpit. As the commander jof different shine of war 
while a post captain, he was remarked for the high state 
of discipline to which he brought the ship's pens» and 
Lord Northesk’s ship was always remarked ‘in the fleet as 
what seamen term a crack ship. ' : 
During the mutiny atthe Nore, in 1797, his Lordship 
was, like many other gallant officers, obliged to leave his 
ship in the possession of hie mutitious eel: But he was 
at that time of peril and disaster sutticiently popular and 
respected by the sailors to be permitted to visit the line of 
battle ships from time to time 3 and hie Lardabi. and the 
late Lord Keith (who had then arrived from the Cape of 
Good Hope, after capturing that settlement, with all the 
warlike and mercantile shipping which the Dutch pos. 
sessed in the southern hemisphere,) gréatly contributed tw 
the restoration of order among the ships atthe Nore. 
Lord Northesk, in the ‘course of promotion, obtained 
his rank as a Rear Admiral, and .was for some time em- 
ployed at sea under the.command of his distinguished rela- 
tion, the late Earl St. Vincent. 
In 1805 we find Lord Northesk with his flag on board 
the Britannia, Captain Charles Bullen, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and off Cadiz. On Sir Robert Calder coming to 
England to demand a court martial toinquire into the con- 
duct imputed to him in his engagement with the French 
fleet upon its return from the West Indies, the British 
fleet was left under the command of Admiral Collingwood, 
and Lord Northesk as second in commend. , The immortal 
Nelson joined them off Cadis, after a quick passage from 
Portsmouth, and took the command as senior officer; and 
in a few days thereafter the battle of Trafalgar was fought. 
All our readers know the result of that day’s hard fought 
fight, and that Lord Northesk, apd every man on board 
the Britannia, did his ew 
His Lordship’s ill health in January, 1806, induced him 
to ask leave to return to England for its restoration; and 
for several years he lived in private life greatly respected. 
He was made a Knight of the Bath, ph received a gold 
medal for his services at Trafalgar. Lord Northesk was 
afterwards appointed Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
and subsequently to the same distinguished ‘situation at 
Plymouth, both of which intments he held many 
years. His present Majesty, while Lord High Admiral, 
appointed the Earl of Northesk Rear Admiral of Great 
Britain, a nominal appointment of the first rank, and was, 
at the time ot his death, an Admiral of the red squadron 
of his Majesty’s fleet. 
The Earl of Northesk sat for two parliaments in the 
House of Lords as one of the sixteen peers of Scotland. 
He is succeeded in his hereditary titles and estates by his 





eldest son, Lord Rosehill, now Karl of Northesk. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


























RELICS.jTHE _RECTOR’S ROSE. 
—- 


Half hidden midst collected toys, 

Of gifts, and relics fair; 
Remembrancers of former joys, 

And many a lost one, dear !— 
Peeped forth, from its envelope white, 
A treasure long concealed from sight, 

The Rector’s cherished rose! 


The Rector’s Rose! —The veil of years 
Rolled back, and gave to view 

The scene that time but more endears,— 
The church—the Rector’s pew— 

The still, and consecrated ground, 

The village, hill, and valley bound, 
And winding waters clear! 


Again sweet chime the sabbath bells 
With summons glad, to prayer; 

And memory, fond, a lingerer dwells, 
While, rapid traced, appears 

The sacred edifice, revered ;— 

Th’ assembled flock—and him, endeared, 
The Rector styled “‘ the goed.” 


The Rector’s Rose! it seems to bloom 
Freshly as when at first 

1 bore it from the vestry room, 
And placed it in my breast; 

Relic of him, the man of God, 

Who earnest taught the path he trod, 
Honoured, beloved of all! 


The Rector’s Rose!—’tis now, alas! 
The relic, sad, beeome, 
Dark mingling with time’s measured glass, 
And emblems of the tomb!— 
Shrunken, and pale, and withered, now, 
*T would il] beseem her radiant brow, 
Or beauty’s bosom grace ! 


on 


Filed is its loveliness, yet lives, 
Superior to decay, 

The lasting fragrance that survives 
Its matin honours, gay !— 

And, as the withered rose I see, 

Life, death, and immortality 
My every thought employ ! 


Shrunken, and pale the flow’ret lies, 
And he, “the good,” is gone, 

Gone to his home beyond the skies, 
And tears erpbalm his urn!— 

Yet, like his own still fragrant rose, 

Sweeter his memory, cherished, grows, 
More sweet as time steals on ! 


Remembraneer of him, the just; 
Relic of days gone by!— 

Still, ever faithful to thy trust, 
Guardian of memory !— 

Still, still the village scene renew :—= 

The churche=the valley fair to view, 
And winding waters bright! 


Liwerpool. 





The Rector’s Rose!--Oh! what a train 
Of busy thought it stirs !— 

The mirror giving back again 
The fled to brighter spheres !—=— 

But, go !—-regrets, and tears are vain, 

They cannot rend death’s iron chain, 
Or dear lang syne restore ! 


No. 6. 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. 


BY J. BOLTON, OF MANCHESTER. 
OH, WELL DO I REMEMBER. 


Oh, well do I remember 
The sweet and loving light 
Which beam’d of old in thy dear eyes, 
Whene'er I met thy sight ; 
And still it beams, 
In midnight dreams, 
As beautiful as when 
It met my gaze 
In other days, 
In the lone and quiet glen. 


Oh, well do I remember 
Thy low and lute-like voice, 
Which ne’er was heard unless to bid 
My youthful heart rejoice; 
Its silver tone 
Hath from me gone, 
I weep in loneliness ; 
The accent dear, 
That bless’d my ear, 
No more will ever bless. 


Oh, well do I remember, 
At twilight’s shadowy hour, 
Thy form of grace and loveliness, 
My perish’d virgin flower; 
Amid the gloom, 
Thy cheeks of bloom 
+ Like star-beams shine on me;— 
In dreams of night, 
In robes of light, 
Thy sainted shade I see. 


Oh, well do I remember 
When mirth and song swell high; 
I think of all the joy I've lost, 
And turn aside to sigh; 
I know 'tis vain, 
This mournful strain, 
My sorrow wild and deep !|— 
. No tears can more 
Thy form restore, 
Yet, ah! for this I weep. 





THOU ART FAIR AS THE MORNING'S FIRST BEAM. 


Thou art fair as the morning’s first beam, love, 
Thou art pure as the bright silver moon, 

Free from sin as a young infant's dream, love, 
Far more sweet than the breezes of June; 

Ob! I love thee, I dote on thy charms, love, 
And with joy should I hail my last rest, 

If I thought death but led to thy arms, love, 
That my heaven would be thy fair breast. 


The stars in their beauty may gleam, love, 
On the beow of the far-off blue sky; 

But lovelier the light do [' deem, love, 
That shines in thy witching blue eye; 

Oh! I love thee, I dote on thy charms, love, 
And with joy should I hail my last rest 

If I thought death but led to thy arms, love,— 
That my heaven might be thy fair breast. 





THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. 
—— 


‘* The Past is like some battle field, 
Where many a hope lies dead !” 


Oh! there are t hte that haunt the heart 
In Pleasure’s giddy hour, 

That bid the cup unquaff’d depart, 
And quell the syren’s power 3 

They breathe of joys no more to be,— 

Of Love—the GraveEternity ! 


Of childhood’s pure and guileless years, 
How transient now they seem ! 

The clouds and sunshine, joy and tears 
Of that Elysian dream, 

Which, like a spell on life’s young morn, 

Display’d the rose~—but hid the ¢ 


Of Love !—it was a flood of bliss 
Which burst upon the soul ; 
The sweetest of all witcheries, 
Most painful to control: 
A trance of rapture, deep but brief; 
Succeeded by undying grief! 


The Grave !—the treasure-buds lie there 
Which gladden’d many a heart ; 
Too fragile and too pure to bear 
In this cold world a part, 
They sheker sought from storm and blight, 
And ‘hid themselves in heaven’s own light.” 


The halo o’er our path once thrown 
Hath vanish’d from our view; 

And now life’s pilgrimage alone 

A In — We eae 

reaming of hopes leasures 

Too brilliant and too sweet to rt ata 

There is a sepulchre in man ! 
It is the broken heart! 

And many a statue, pale and wan, 
Doth into being start 

When Memory’s hallow’d light is shed 

O’er that sad Sanctuary of the Dead ! 


Translated to their home on high, 
Their happy home above, 
Lo! bright with immortality, 
The forms of Hope and Love 
Beckon the lonely mourner here 
Unto their own celestial sphere ! 
Liverpool. J. 8. T. 











A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT THE WHEEL PROBLEM, 
We copy the following paragraph from the Mercury, 
and we re-insert the figure to render our meaning more 


clear. 
b 


When we first noticed the phenomenon of the wheel's 
motion, some of our contemporaries (who have since 
been silenced) sneered at the alleged absurdity of our 
reasoning. What will they say to the position we pow 
advance with equal confidence ? When a wheel is moving 
on the road, there is one point in the circumference which 
does not revolve at all. This paradox will be rendered 
eo. to any person at all conversant with such sub- 
ects, by a simple inspection of the above figure. The 
point is represented by b, which before its progressing 
towards c for an instant ceases to revolve. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | Extreme| Thermo- Extreme] State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-| Wind at 
Noon. Night, |Morning. ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 

June | 

1 | 29 92| 49 0/ 55 O 66 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 

2/29 97| 51 O| 53 O 67 O| N.W. |Fair. 

3 | 30 00) 52 0} 62 O 7O O|N.N.W.Fair. 

4 | 30 00) 53 0| 63 O 7O OU| N.W. |Fair. 

213 6/55 9] 2 9 a | Ni 
° Cloudy. 

7 | 29 88| 48 0 0 62 ir, * 


56 0| S.W, 
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TALES, ROMANCES, &c: 








THE ROSE OF EASTHWAITE WATER. 
A TALE. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE xAtmiposcors BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
‘6 DULE UPO’ DUN,” “THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN,” &c. J 


« The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
SHAKSPEARB. 


RI 


Whoever was, about twenty gears ago, in the habit 
of travelling the road from the Ferry-house upon 
the Lancashire side of Winandermere to the ancient 
little market-town of Hawkshead, must have ob- 
served a particularly neat white-washed cottage 
which stood in the centre of a pretty flower garden 
upon the margin of that lovely lake in miniature, 
Easthwaite Water. And if the traveller chanced 
to be in the happy spring-time of life, and one of 
those who object not to an. occasional encounter 
with a pair of spatkling eyes or @ rosy cheek, he 
then could not fail of having remarked, with feelings 
of delight, a lovely maiden, who, at that period, was 
an inhabitant of this little cottage. 

Mary Howard, together with her “ widowed mo- 
ther, feeble, old,’ and a female servant, were the 
only occupants of the lonely dwelling ; and as the 
stranger passed their wicket, the blooming girl 
might sometimes be seen fastening up the woodbine 
and jasmine that clambered luxuriantly around the 
porch and little casemented windows of the cottage, 
or else dutifully leading her aged parent through 
the garden, when the genial beams of a summer’s 
sun had induced the old lady to visit her flowers, or 
to watch the industrious bee extract its luscious 
food from each opening blossom. But the pleasant 
little dwelling has long since gone to decay, and 
one stone scarcely remains upon another to tell that 
here once stood the habitation of youth and love. 
liness. The garden, too, is now a wilderness, al- 
though “ many a garden flower grown wild” remains 
there, to denote that the industrious hand of culti- 
vation once extended itself over the desolated spot. 

Reader, wouldst thou know how this melancholy 
alteration arose,—why the pleasant little dwelling 
became a heap of mouldering ruins, and the garden 
a retreat ‘for the poisonous adder or the wily fox? 
Then listen to my story; it will not detain thee 
long ; and, upon its conclusion, thou perhaps mayest 
drop a tear of sorrow to the memory of the ill-fated 
Mary, the once blooming rose of Easthwaite Water. 

Twenty Iong and unfortunate years have gone by 
since I was a temporary inhabitant of Bowness; a 
resident at the White Lion. Iwas then a very young 
man, and a stranger in that part of the country. 
Having no other employment, my time was prin- 
cipally passed in lonely rambles through the inte. 
resting and romantic neighbourhood of Winander- 
mere. 

One fine summer morning I crossed the Ferry with 
the intention of walking to Hawkshead, or' perhaps 
somewhat further, and as I came opposite to the 
whitewashed cottage abovementioned, P tor the first 
time, p eheld Mary Howard, the young, the fair 
flower of Furness. She was then standing at the 
entrance of the porch beside her aged mother, who, 
seated at her ease upon a rustic bench, seemed to 
be enjoying the exhilarating freshness of the morn- 
ing breeze. — a 

“The young maiden was clad in the simple dress 
of a country peasant girl, which, although one little 
calculated to set off female beauty, was, in her case, 
however, set off by the beauty of its wearer; for the 
perfection ' of her form -was-such that the coarse 
materials of which her habiliments were composed, 
had, in my eyes at least, an air not only of neatness, 
but of elegance; and at the moment FE gazed upon 
her, the expression of the poet, that “ beauty when 
unadorned is adorned the most,” came forcibly to 
my recollection. 

Being determined to have a somewhat nearer view 
of this rural divinity, I summoned a little town-bred 


impudence to my aid, and, therefore, opening the 
garden wicket, approached the interesting pair, and 
asked the younger female if she “ would have the 
kindness to accommodate me with a draught of 
water ?””—“ Perhaps, Sir,’ said she, with an en- 
chanting smile that partly displayed two rows of 
the finest—(pshaw! I am ata loss for a simile; 
ivory is too common.) “ Perhaps, Sir, you would 
prefer a draught of new milk; we have sume in 
the house nearly warm from the cow.”’—* Ay, take 
sume milk, young gentleman,” added the ancient 
dame, “ for, believe me, cold water is but poor re- 
freshment to travel upon.” 

Having acknowledged that “I certainly should 
prefer a draught of milk,” we entered the a 
together, the young girl at the same time tenderly 
supporting her mother. When in the kitchen I saw 
a rack of dried oaten bread suspended from the ceil- 
ing, and judging that the cakes might be the handy- 
work of the daughter, [ resolved not to be bashful. 
Accordingly, when she presented me with a basin of 
new milk, I asked if she ‘“ would extend her kind- 
ness so far as to allow me one of the oaten cakes.” 
—“ Most willingly, Sir,’ was the reply, and she im- 
mediately selected one of the dryest for me, accom- 
panying it also with a plate of fresh butter. 

After making due acknowledgments for the hos- 
pitality of my entertainers, and, in fact, whilst I 
was enjoying a second breakfast, I had an ample 
opportunity of surveying the lovely lass, who, al- 
though unknown to herself, had enticed me into the 
cottage. Of her form I have already spoken ; it was 
symmetry itself; and in height she, in a small de- 
gree, exceeded the middle size of women: her face 
was a perfect oval, with brilliant black eyes, and 
beautifully-arched eye-brows: her nose was of the 
Grecian formation, and her cheeks displayed nature’s 
purest red and white, but of the two they possessed 
rather more of the rose than of the lily: her mouth 
was small, her ripe and melfiug lips 

** Were red, and one was thin, 
Compar’d with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 

A silk handkerchief upon her neck and shoulders, 
partly open, gave to viewa throat of dazzling white- 
ness, but modestly and sufficiently concealed her 
bust from the gazer’s scrutiny. In short, I had seen 
many lovely females of her class of life, but certainly 
I never beheld one who could for a moment have 
ro the palm of beauty with this charming girl. 

consumed as much time over my oat cake 
and milk as I decently could, but when the meal 
was finished I had no other excuse for remaining, 
and to stay longer (although, to tell the truth, 1! 
would very willingly have done so) might, I feared, 
be considered an intrusion. I therefore rose to take 
my departure, and quitted the cottage, after wishing 
the mother and daughter PO gay parhcym 9 and Ya 
litely thanking them for kindness: but before 
{ made m t I took:care to shake the withered 
hand of the old lady, as by that means I contrived 
to obtain a pressure of the pretty little white hand 
of the young one. . 

Whilst reflecting upon this pleasant incident, I 
pursued my solitary journey to Hawkshead ; upon 
my arrival in that town its church naturally at- 
tracted the greatest portion of my notice, and I there 
breathed a sincere sigh to the memory of departed 
genius, for within its sacred sanctuary reposes “ all 
that could die” of Elizabeth Smith,—a young lady 
who, as the white marble tablet erected to her me- 
mory modestly expresses it, “ possessed great talents, 
exalted virtues, and humble piety.” j 

Of her learning, the translation of the book of 
Job will ever remain an illustrious monument, and 
although little known to the world, for her short 
life was spent in retirement, and affords few events 
to awaken curiosity, still the memory of her virtues, 
accomplishments, and talents will long live in the 
hearts of a little circle of sincere and affectionate 
friends, “for all who knew her were.in truth her 
friends.” 

Elizabeth Smith was a self-taught genius ; but to 





describe her character properly, I must use the words 


of Thomas Wilkinson, a well-known and respect” 
able member of the Society of Friends ; he was one 
of the few persons who really knew Elizabeth 
Smith, and he. felt for her character that esteem 
which the wise and good ever entertain for each 
other. Wilkinson pleasingly remarks that 
Ls her penetrating mind 

Left the dull track of school research behind ; 

Rush’d on, and seiz’d the funds of eastern lore, 

Arabia, Persia, adding to her store. 

** Yet unobtrasive, serious, and meek, 

The first to listen, and the last to speak; 

Though rich in intellect, her powers of thought 

In youth’s prime season no distinction sought ; 

But ever prompt at duty’s sacred call, 

She oft, in silence, left the social hall, 

To trace the cots and villages around, 

No hut too mean, where misery might be found: 

How have I seen her, et the humblest shed, 

Bearing refreshment to the sick man’s bed ; 

His drooping spirits cheer’d, she from his door 

Return’d, amid the blessings of the poor.” 

Reader, I must entreat thee to pardon this digres- 
sion from the main subject of my story, for asI had, 
during my residence. at Bowness, heard Elizabeth 
the theme of almost every tongue, (although five 
years had passed away since her angel spirit fled its 
earthly habitation,) I should not have possessed the 
feelings ofa man if, upon visiting Hawkshead, I had 
not paid my humble tribute of admiration to the 
memory of that gentle, that much regretted being. 

* e * e * 





* 

After surveying all that was worthy of the stran- 
ger’s notice in Hawkshead and its neighbourhood, I 
adjourned to the inn, where [ had previously or- 
dered a beef-steak, and in the first glass of a pint of 
old port wine, I forgot not the health of my young 
and lovely entertainer. 

It was nearly dark when I passed the cottage upon 
my way home; but as I did not observe any of its 
inmates, I could not, without being guilty of a 
breach of propriety, make a second call. I there- 
fore made the best of my way to the Ferry Inn, 
where, after ordering a pint of ale, I sat down b 
the comfortable kitchen fire, and began to chat wit 
the landlady, who chanced to be a slight acquaint- 
ance, (in consequence of my occasional visits to the 
inn) respecting my ramble to Hawkshead; and 
among other subjects of discourse, I mentioned the 
pretty girl I had seen in the morning. 

“ Ah,’ said my communicative. hostess, “I know 
who you mean very well ; you have seen Mary How. 
ard, she to whom our young men have given the 
name of the‘ Rose of Eas waite :’- but you must 
take care of your heart, Sir, for Mary is forbidden 
fruit, that I can tell you; she is engaged to John 
Dixon, the son of a substantial farmer, who resides 
about half a mile from her mother’s cottage.” - 

“ John Dixon !”’ replied I; “is hea tall, handsome 
young man, with a light complexion, blue eyes, and 

rown curling hair?” 

“The very same, Sir,’’ said she. 

“Then I know John Dixon very well,” returned 
I; “he } were rows me upon the lake, when I feel 
inclined for an excursion by water. He then is the 
aitt. lover of Mary Howard ; upon my word I 
think he is a very fortunate young fellow.” Upon 
this, my hostess continued to tell me that Mary How. 
ard was the daughter of a respectable farmer, who, 
having died about two or three years before, had left 
an aged widow and one child (this young girl) be. 
hind him ; and that the mother, finding herself too 
feeble to continue the farm, had given it up, and hay . 
ing sold off the stock, with the money sv obtained, 
and the interest of a few hundreds in the Kendal 
Bank, managed to live very comfortably in the little 
cottage to which she had retired very soon after the 
death of her husband. My hostess also added, that 
the friends of the young couple approved of the 
match ; but as Mary was not more than nineteen 
years old, her mother thought her a little too young 
to undertake the cares of wedded life, but it had 
been agreed by the old people that the day she at. 





tained the age of twenty-one, was also to be that on 
which John Dixon should be made happy with her 
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hand. “And John,” said my garrulous landlady, 
“is a very good, sober, hard-working, young man, 
and when married he will reside at a farm of his 
own, where the old lady, his intended mother.in- 
law, will also take up her abode, for the short re- 
mainder of her life. Atpresent John, as you well 
know, acts as a guide to the ne A who visit this 
country in the summer time; and having a boat of 
his own upon the lake, he makes a good living, and 
is said to be saving money.” : 

Thanking mine hostess for her intelligence, I paid 
for my ale, and crossing the ferry, very soon arrived 
at Bowness, where, after a hearty supper of broiled 
char, and a glass of spirit, in which the good- 
natured landlord of the White Lion, nothing loth, 
joined me, I retired to rest, dreaming, at intervals, 
both of the dead Elizabeth and the living Mury. 

In the morning I sent for John Dixon, and told 
him that I had some thoughts of taking a pedestrian 
tour through the hundred of Furness, and I wished 
to know whether he would accompany me or not. 
‘“*T will,” said I, “ Pay all expenses, and allow you a 
certain sum per day for loss of time, whilst our ex- 
cursion continues.’’ 

“ With all my heart, Sir,” said John ; “ when shall 
we commence our journey ?” 

“There is no time like the present,” replied I; “TI 
am ready now.” : 

“And soam I, Sir” returned Dixon: thus, without 
another word, the thing was ageed on: so, packing 
up one or two necessary articles in alittle portman- 
teau, which John slung over his shoulder, we de- 
parted from the White Lion, and crossing the lake, 
at the Ferry-house, we followed the road that I had 
taken the day before. . 

As we approached the cottage upon Easthwaite 
Water, I thus addressed my companion :—* John, 
that appears to be acomfortable little dwelling ; it’s 
one of the neatest I’ve seen since I came into your 
country. Suppose we call there; for I shauld be 
glad to see whether the inmates correspond with the 
very neat appearance of the exterior of their happy- 
looking cottage.” I looked steadily upon John as I 
spoke, and was happy to perceive a blush spread it- 
self over his manly Eaten He stammered an ex- 
cuse, but ina manner that plainly showed he had 
little objection to my proposal. I lifted the latch, 
and directly found that our visit, although un- 
expected, was by no means a disagreeable one. 
Mary blushed scarlet deep at the sight of my friend 
John, who, upon his part, beheld her with looks that 
spoke, strongly of real affection. The mother and 
daughter expressed themselves very happy ‘so soon 
to see me again; and JI, perceiving that Dixon 
seemed very anxious for an explanation of this mys- 
terious circumstance, set his heart at rest by tellin 
him, in a few words, how I became acquainted wi 
Mrs. Howard and her daughter. 

After passing about an hour in the cottage, during 
which time Dixon contrived to obtain a private in- 
terview with his sweetheart, we continued our route, 
and 1 amused myself by joking a little with John 
upon the intelligence I had gleaned the night before 
from mine hostessof the Ferry Inn. John, however, 
took all in very good part, and we continued to ram- 
ble through the country for several days, in the 
course of which we visited Coniston Water, Dalton, 
the picturesque and magnificent ruins of Furness 
Abbey, so pleasantly situated in the luxuriant vale 
of Nightshade, and many other places in that dis. 
joined portion of Lancashire. We then examined 
the ruins of the Pile of Foudry, and crossing to the 
Isle of Walney, at the lighthouse, according to the 
laudable custom of tourists in those days, partook 
pretty freely of smuggled gin and brandy ; and, as 
the evening turned out remarkably wet, we were 
very glad of such poor accommodation for the night 
as the lighthouse afforded. We passed the next day 
upon Walney, and in the evening arrived at Ulver. 
ston, whieh town may be justly termed the metropo- 
lis of the hundred of Furness: there is a neat little 
theatre in this thriving place; we having nothing 
better to do, attended, et saw the play of the Exile 
not performed, but absolutely ik bee From Ul.- 





verston we journeyed homeward by the way of Back 
Barrow and Newby Bridge, reaching Bowness in 
the evening after a very pleasant excursion of a 
week’s duration. What made the journey doubly 
pleasing to me, was the circumstance of my guide 
being well-known throughout the hundred, in con. 
quence of which, whenever we called at a private 
house, we were received with the greatest hospitality 
and kindness. This in the North makes travelling 
truly agrecable ; being introduced by a friend or 
acquaintance of the family, you, too, are immediate- 
ly considered as an old friend ; formality is laid aside, 
and you are heartily welcome to the best cheer that 
the farm-house affords: should the visiter then be 
stinted in any thing, it will be the fault, not of his 
hospitable entertainer, but of himself. 

I spent several weeks happily and peacefully at 
Bowness; during that time I had many opportuni. 
ties of beholding the'lovely “ Rose of Easthwaite,” 
and I will freely confess that I could not avoid con- 
sidering my friend John a very happy young fellow. 
I often asked him how he had patience to wait until 
two long years were expired, but John generally 
answered “that a bargain was a bargain, and if it 
had been agreed that he was to wait as long as Jacob 
did for the daughter of Laban, he would willingly 
do so, with the certainty before him that he should 
be made happy at the end of the time.” “Well, 
John,” I would reply laughing, “this certainly 
speaks very strongly for your patience, but in my 
opinion, very little for your love.” A pure and vir. 
tuous passion did, however, animate the bosoms of 
these young persons, but they believed that in “ the 
counsels of age there was wisdom,” and they cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the decree of their parents, 
although I will not deny that both, perhaps, might 
secretly think the hours that intervened hetween the 
ages of nineteen and twenty one flew but upon 
leaden wings. How true it is that “in the midst 
of life we are in death ;” the much-wished-for, the 
long-talked-of period was destined never to arrive, 
but a day did shortly come that plunged the aged 
relatives of these virtuous young persons into un- 
speakable and irretrievable misery. 

Whoever has any knowledge of Winnandermere 
must be well aware that the navigation of this lake 
is at certain periods attended with considerable 
danger. Sometimes heavy squalls of wind rush 
through the gullies and openings of the mountains, 
and sweep over the lake with tremendous. fury, up- 
setting the frail barks that may unfortunately be 
placed within the sphere. of its ravages, and plung- 
ing into a watery grave those who, in fancy securely 
sailing upon the smiling surface of the glassy lake, 
little think of death, until the moment he surprises 
them in one of his most horrid forms. Nor are 
these sudden squalls the only dangers to be appre- 
hended, for Winnandermere is subject to a pheno- 
menon hitherto inexplicable; it is by the country 
people called a bottom wind, and I cannot better 
describe it than by observing that the lake becomes 
suddenly agitated, bearing the miniature resemblance 
of a tempestuous ocean, but so heavy are the waves 
that in many instances no boat can for a moment 
outlive their fury, but whilst this “ tremendous hub- 
bub” takes place on the water, the wind will be 
perfectly calm, and not a cloud deform the blue 
serene of heaven. 

These circumstances I found it necessary to men- 
tion previous to my relation of the unfortunate ca. 
tastrophe that overwhelmed two worthy families and 
their immediate relatives in lasting and profound 
affliction. 

The young men of the village had agreed to give 
a dance at the White Lion, to which a number of 
the neighbouring country lasses were invited, and 
as John Dixon was a party concerned, the reader 
may be assured that the lovely Mary Howard was 
not forgotten in the invitation; but upon the morn- 
ing of the ball night, John being engaged with a 
gentleman upon the lake, and not knowing how 
long he might be absent, deputed me to act as his 
depaty in the agreeable employment of escorting his 
beloved to the scene of festivity. Accordingly, after 


, breakfast, I departed upon my pleasing errand, and 
|reached Easthwaite in time to partake of an early 


dinner with Mrs. Howard and her daughter. After 
the conclusion of our meal, Mary was not long in 
arranging her toilette, and dressed in a simple white 
robe, without any other ornaments than those with 
which bounteous nature had so profusely decorated 
her, my lovely charge prepared to accompany.me, 
She was all life and spirits. As we bent our steps 
towards the Ferry-house her young heart. beat high 
with auticipation of the evening’s festivity, and she 
continued to amuse me upon the way by her inno. 
cent and playful. remarks. 

But how shall I relate the heart-rending misery of 
which my unconscious companion was.so soon to be 
the victim? Even at this distant period the sad 
scene is vividly impressed upon my.memory, but | 
can scarcely find language suitable for the unfor. 
tunate, the melancholy termination of our enjoy. 
ment. I have, however, begun, and I must now 
conclude my unwilling task. 

We reached the Ferry at the very moment that a 
party of the pespanty were bearing a, lifeless body 
from a boat.on the lake into the inn. We were too 
far from the unfortunate person for me to recognise 
him ; but the eyes of Mary were either quicker than 
mine, or else. she was impelled by some unaccount- 
able, some mysterious impulse, for she sprang from 
my arm, and ran, or rather tottered, towards the 
body ; then giving one wild, one fearful shriek, she 
sank lifeless upon the ground beside it. I hurried 
to the unfortunate girl’s assistance, and but too soon 
discovered the fatal cause of her affliction; the corpse 
=a, as the reader must have anticipated, that of her 

over ! 

The bodies of the young. couple .were conveyed 
into the inn, and. whilst some busied themselves, in 
endeavouring to restore Mary to animation, others 
were equally assiduous over the corpse of my poor 
acquaintance: with the former their efforts were 
quickly successful, but after several hours of un- 
remitted attention the attempt to restore the latter 
was given up as fruitless; from.him the vital, spark 
had, indeed, fled for ever. The first words that Mary 
spoke when recovered from her state of insensibilit 
were, “ My mother! my dear mother!” after whic 


reduced her to almost the last extremity. 

Thinking that the presence of Mrs. Howard might 
in some measure help to tranquillize her daughter, 
achaise was immediately despatched, and the female 
who. went upon this errand was. instructed .to say 
that an accident had oceurred. which required, her 
presence at the Ferry-house, immediately, and. when 
upon the road she was to break.the matter delicately 
and gradually to the old lady, so that her feelings 
might not experience tov great.a shock. But when 
Mrs. Howard saw the daughter who had so latel 
departed from her high in hope, and buoyant wit 
youthful spirits; when she saw that.daughter lying 
on the bed of death, insensible to every thing around 
her, who can tell what the feelings of the miserable 
woman were? Who can describe the intensity of 
her agony? It is a task beyond my power,.and over 
it I am forced to draw a veil. Those mothers who 
have been in a similar situation can alone conceive 
it. The unhappy parent was bending over her in- 
sensible daughter with looks of unutterable anguish, 
when Mary, recovering from one of her fits, fixed 
her dying eyes upon the face of her parent, and 
faintly uttered, “‘ Mother! he is gone, gone for ever! 
—aand who shall. take care of thee, my mother! fur 
I too am going from thee.”»—“ Oh! say not so, child 
of my love! only support of my old age,’ replied 
Mrs. Howard, franticly ; “live, my daughter! live 
for thy poor mother !’?—“It is in vain to ask, my 
mother,” responded the weeping girl ; “ my heart, 
my heart is broken.’—But why should I go on? 
Ere one short hour had elapsed from. the time that 
Mrs. Howard entered the -room, Death in his 
cold embrace held the lovely form of the “ Rose of 
Easthwaite Water.” 

Upon inquiring the particulars of this melancholy 








event from the peasants who brought the body tg 


she relapsed into a succession of fainting fits that. 
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man, as had before been agreed on, and whilst they 
were cruizing abvut, one of those dreadful visita- 
tions, a “ bottom wind,” caught the frail vessel with. 
in its tremendous vortex. The boat immediately 
upset, and Dixon, who was a good swimmer, might 
have reached the shore in safety, but the stranger 
could not swim, and even in that direfal emergency 
Dixon would not leave a fellow-creature to perish ; 
he supported the gentleman as long as he could, but 
before the boats which put off to their assistance 
reached them, the unfortunate persons sank wholly 
exhausted, and thus the brave, the generous Dixon 
became a martyr to his own humanity. 

Drags were immediately employed, the body of 
John Dixon being first found, was conveyed without 
delay to the Ferry, that being the nearest public- 
house. They continued to drag, and in a short time 
afterwards discovered the corpse of the stranger, 
which was in a like manner conveyed to the Ferry 
Inn, in order that a coroner’s jury might sit upon 
the bodies. From papers found upon the gentleman, 
his name and residence were discovered, and his 
friends being apprized of the accident, sent a hearse 
for the body, and conveyed it for interment into his 
own country. 

But, with respect to the unfortunate lovers, they 
were, on the following Sunday, laid in one grave in 
Hawkshead Churchyard, and hundreds of weeping 
friends accompanied them to their last home. 

The clergyman preached an affecting sermon upon 
the frail tenure of human life, illustrating it by the 
untimely end of the couple whose interment had 
just taken place, and there was scarcely a dry eye 
among his numerous hearers, so universally were 
these young persons beloved and respected. 

As to Mrs. Howard, she never returned to her 
little dwelling: on the day of her daughter’s fune- 
ral she.took to her bed, and rose not from it alive, 
for in less than one little week she, also, was a corpse, 
and in the grave that held Dixon and his Mary were 
her cold remains also deposited. 

The cottage at Easthwaite remained a long time 
untenanted; and from lights having certainly been 
observed in its windows, at unseasonable hours, a 
report arosé that the dwelling was haunted by the 
airy forms of John Dixon and its late inmates. 
This report daily gained strength, for the peasantry 
of Winnandermere, like those of all mountainous 
countries, were naturally prone to superstition, and 
one timid rustic brought the affair to a climax, by 
asserting that ne had, “ by the light of the moon, 
seen. the shadowy form. of John Dixon, rowing the 
equally shadowy form of Mary Howard, in his phan- 
tom skiff, upon Easthwaite Water.” This.wondrous 
intelligence was greedily swallowed, and others, as 
credulous as himself, were soon found, who had also 
beheld the awful sight. The cottage, therefore, con- 
tinued unlet, no one, not even the landlord himself, 
would venture into it; and in consequence of the 
little domain being forsaken and neglected by man, 
nature shortly began to reassume her rights, the cot- 
tage fell gradually to decay, and the garden as gra- 
dually began to wear the aspect of a wildand tangled 
wilderness. : 

With respect to the sailing of the phantom bark 
upon Easthwaite Water, I can say nothing; but it 
was really true that lights were seen in the uninha- 
bited cottage, because I saw them myself, and I never 
could satisfactorily account for those lights, except by 
supposing that they belonged to a gang of gipsies, or 
some wandering beggars, who might have taken up 
their temporary abode in the deserted habitation. 

It is not very long since it was my lot to travel 
from Hawkshead to the Ferry on Winandermere, 
and upon my arrival at Easthwaite, I found the old 
cottage and its garden in the condition described by 
me in the commencement of this little narrative. 
The long rank grass had sprang up among the ruins, 
and the creeping, but sure- devouring ivy, had usurped 
the places of the jasmine and the honeysuckle. I 


rance of the country, and inquired if he could in- 
form me why, since all around appeared richly culti- 
vated, this scene of desolation was allowed to deform 
the smiling landscape ? 

“ Sir,” said the man, “it is a longanda sad story ; 
but if you are journeying towards the Ferry, I will 
endeavour to relate it? Upon this he told me the 
but-too-well-remembered tale of sorrow, adding, as 
he concluded, “that the ruins were still reported to 
be haunted, forms in white being occasionally seen 
gliding slowly through the desolated garden: nor 
was it unusual for the” belated traveller to behold 
the phantom skiff and its mysterious voyagers, 
bounding over the clear waters of Easthwaite, by 
the pale light.of the midnight moon.” 

I was pleased to hear that this wild tale of super- 
stition was still believed; for I then found that, al- 
though dull Oblivion might, in the course of twenty 
years, cast her dark mantle over the common concerns 
of human life, she had not dared to intrude upon 
the still fondly-cherished memory of the “ Rose of 
Easthwaite Water.” P.M. Jun. 

Liverpool, 11th April, 1831. 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE IMI- 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Propricturs of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
takeany without being Inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
**A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 78+ 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisingenergy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion ; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pein, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 

‘raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 48. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpeol; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by‘all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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Two animals of this species have recently been imported 
into this country: one said to have been found in Borneo, 
ana the other near the Gambier. These creatures are of 
the order primates, of the genus simia, and of the ape 
species. They are not, however, of the same family; one 
being like that species of the ape which is called the sa- 
tyrus, and theother like thespecies which is, wethink, called 
the champansi. They are both small and young ; indeed, 
it has rarely happened that specimens which have attained 
their full growth have been taken alive. One of those now 
about to be exhibited is a male, and the other of the softer, 
and it may literally be added of the fairer sex; for she is 
of a dun or tawny colour, while her companion is nearly 
black. Neither of them appears to be above three feet high, 
taken at their fullest extension ; but they contract their 
hind legs, and stoop their shoulders 80 much in sitting, 
that they seldom present a height of more than half that 
dimension. The female is but scantily covered with hair, 
except about the head and arms. She has a hideous face, 
an enormous lower jaw, an extremely small nose, hollow 
eyes, and receding forehead ; the expression of her visage 
is melancholy ; her arms are long and thin, her belly pro. 
tuberant; her nether limbs look weak. She seems to suf- 
fer from the change of climate and removal from her na- 
tural habitudes, and she triesto keep as near as she can to 
the fire which is in the room. She seems docile and gen- 
tle, and to seek protection; and when annoyed by stran- 
gers she utters a shrill pene cry, not very loud. The 
male wears a little frock, which partly conceals his figure, 
but his head and neck, arms and hands, bear more resem- 
blance to the human than those of the female. His head 
is covered with long black hair, and viewed from behind 
it might be mistaken for that of a black child. The face, 
however, is infinitely more ugly than any that we have 
ever seen animated with the intelligence of the human 
soul, and it strongly serves to show, that whatever simi- 
larity there may be in some portions of their frame to the 
animal structure of children, there is a wide and impas- 
sable separation between the human race and the brute 
creation, and that the gradations in the vast chain of 
beings are not continuous, but that each is separate and 
distinct in its own nature, and incapable of essential ap- 
=a to any other class of existence. The male 
ooks more healthy and contented than his companion. 
They both sit, without being confined by chain, or other- 
wise, on a sort of counter in the room, where they are 
made to move about, and receive the pats and manipula- 
tions which such of their visiters as have a taste that way 
think proper to bestow upon them. They are attached to 
those who feed them, and can help themselves; and when 
they retire to rest can shake up their beds, and pull a 
coverlet over them. 

Some animals of this kind have been trained to great 
displays of instiact and imitative power. Dr. Tyson left 
some particulars of one which was brought from Angola 
to this country. In its passage to England it made many 
friends on board ship, towards whom it would manifest 
the eg marks of tenderness—sometimes embracing 
them. There were some monkeys of a lower species in 
the vessel, whom it seemed to hold in great aversion ; and 
it carefully avoided that part of the deck where they were 
confined. It soon became accustomed to the use of clothes, 
and was partly able to dress itself; but those articles 
which it could not put on, it would carry to some friend, 
and make signs for them to complete its toilet. It used to 
lie in a bed, place its head on a pillow, and pull up the 
clothes to its neck. Buffon mentions one which he saw sit 
at table, use a fork and spoon to carry the victuals to its 
mouth; pour wine into a glass and drink it; put sugar 
into its cup; pour out tea and leave it to cool; and in 
many other instances imitate the habits of men. The 
Pere Carbasson is said to have kept one which was of con- 
siderable growth, and an extraordinary mimic. It was so 
attached to its master that it was difficult to separate it, 
On Sunday, when the Pere was to preach, he fastened it 
in its apartment; but it contrived to escape, and concealed 
itself on the sounding board of the pulpit. When its 
master grew animated in the delivery of his discourse, the 
creature looked down, and began to imitate his gestures, 
at which the congregation could not forbear to relax into 
asmile. The zealous preacher, indignant at their levity, 
of which be knew not the cause, remonstrated with them, 
and proceeded with a redoubled energy to enforce the doc. 
trines of the sermon ; but the imitator kept pace with him 
with increased gesticulation, so that the congregation 
could restrain their laughter no longer; when a friend of 














stood for some time gazing with melancholy interest 











Days. Mern.| Bven. | Height. 
h. m.jh. m.jft. in. 
Tuesday --14) 1 43} 2 8/17 8 
Wednesdayl 3) 2 32} 2 5816 1 
Thursday 16] 3 24] 3 53/14 6 
Friday ----17| 4 21) 4 53)13 2 {1st Quarter,3h. 46m.morn 
Saturday --18} 5 26) 6 312 4 
Sunday-.--19] 6 40] 7 15)12 1 ae Banday after Trinity. 
Monday --20) 7 49} 8 17/12 3 |Tran.of Edw. King of W. 
Tuesday .-211 8 45)9 8]12 9 (Saxons. 


the Father went up the pulpit stairs and informed him of 
the cause of the merriment; at which the kind-hearted 
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p stor was as much smused as any one else; but he was 
obliged to walk home with his familiar, in order to get rid 
of his company. Although from these, and many other 
anecdotes, it would seem that the smaller and gentler 
kinds of tne ourang onuane may, when taken young, be 
easily tamed and rendered tractable, yet a different ac- 
count has been given by travellers of those which are 
found in the dreary solitudes of Africa, as well asin some 
parts of the East, especially in Borneo, whence one of 
our present subjects has been brought. The species called 
the Pongo, is said to be taller than a man; they are ex- 
ceedingly swift, and so strong that one of them is a match 
for several men. It is impossible to take them alive, as 
they generally move in companies and some of them 
carry clabs, with which they will attack the strongest and 
fiercest animals, not excepting the elephant, which has 
been made to roar by their annoyances; and several of 
them together have been able to kill a negro. It hasbeen 
remarked thatthisseems to be the only animal that makesuse 
of other weapons than those with which its body is provided. 
They are not deemed carnivorous; though some of the 
smaller species which have been tamed have eaten cooked 
meats with evident relish. Ip the island of Borneo, where 
the ourang outang chiefly abounds, it is hunted in the 
same manner as the lion and elephant; and the chase of 
this animal is pursued as a royal and noble diversion, 
which is attended with the beneficial results of hunting 
down a fierce and mischievous enemy to the human kind. 
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PAGANINI. 
Seal 
The following critique upon this extraordinary man’s 
performance is from the pen of Mr. Gardner, of Leicester, 
the author of the Lives of Haydn and Mozart, and of the 
Oratorio of Judah, who was present at Paganini’s concert. 
** At the hazard of my ribs I placed myself at the Opera 
door two hours and a half before the concert began ; pre- 
sently the crowd of musicians and violinists filled the 
colonnade to suffocation, all anxious to get the front seat, 
because they had ¢o pay for their places, Paganini not 
iving a single ticket away. The concert opened with 
eethoven’s Second Sinfony, admirably weeny y by the 
Philharmonic Band ; after which Lablache sang Largo al 
Factotum with much epplause, and was encored. 
breathless silence then ensued, and every eye was watch- 
ing the action of this extraordinary violinist, and, as he 
glided from the side scenes to the front of the stage, an in- 
voluntary cheering burst from every part of the house, 
many rising from their seats to view the spectre during the 
thunder of this unprecedented parent his gaunt and ex- 
traordinary appearance being more like that of a devotee 
about to suffer martyrdom than one to delight you with 
his art. With the tip of his bow he set off the orchestra 
in a grand military movement with a force and vivacity as 
surprising as it wasnew. At the termination of this in- 
troduction he commenced with a soft streamy note of ce- 
lestial quality ; and, with three or four whips of his bow, 
elicited points of sound that mounted to the third heaven, 
and as bright as the stars. A scream of astonishment and 
delight burst from the audience at the novelty of this 
effect. Immediately an execution followed that was 
equally indescribable, in which were intermingled tones 
more than human, which seemed to be wrung from the 
deepest anguish of a broken heart. After this the audience 
were enraptured by a lively strain, in which you h 
commingled with the tones of the instrument those of the 
voice, with the pizsicato of the guitar, forming a com. 
pound of exquisite beauty. If it were possible to aim at 
s description of his manner, we should say that you would 
take the violin to bea wild animal which he is endeavour- 
ing to quiet in his bosom, and which he occasionally, 
fend like, lashes with bis bow; this he dashes upon the 
strings as you would whip with a walking switch, tearin 
from the creature the most horrid as well as delightfi 


tones. 

** He has long legs and arms, and the hands in his 
playing often assume the attitude of prayer, with the 
fingers pointed upwards. The highest notes (contrary to 
every thing we have learnt) are produced as the hand re- 
codes from the bridge, overturning all our previous notions 
of the art. During these effects a book caught fire upon 
one of the desks, which burnt for some time unobserved 
by the musicians, who could neither see nor hear, th 
repeatedly called to by the audience, any thing but ¢t 
feats of this wonderful performer. — 

** Some few pieces were played by the orchestra that 
gave some repose to the admiring audience. He then en- 
tered upon his celebrated performance of the single string, 


A|—the fourth. In it he introduced the subject of Non piu 


introducing the sir of Nel cor piu sento ( Hope tolda flut- 
tering tale, ) in which he sanprted a tone yp icnine 
and desolate that the heart was torn by it ;’ in the midst 
of this he was 80 outré—so comic—as to occasion the loud- 
est burstsof laughter. This feat was uproariously encored. 
He then retired to put on the three other strings, and 
ended this miraculous performance with tbe richest ar- 
gios and echoes, intermingled with new effects, that no 
uage can describe. Though he retired amidst a con- 
fusion of huzzas and bravos that completely drowned the 
full orchestra, yet he was called for to receive the pny 
of the audience ; and was so apparently affected that he 
would have dropped had he not been supported by Laporte 
and Costa.” 

There was no trick in his playing.; it was all fair, sci- 
entific execution, opening to us a new order of sounds, the 
highest of which ascended two octaves above C in uit. 

The pit and gallery were crowded to excess; the boxes 
were well, but not fully, attended. 

The following notice is from the Tatler : 

** Those of our readers who have heard the most emi- 
nent of violin performers, eminent for strength, sweetness, 
and purity of tone, will hear all these requisites to absolute 

tion in Paganini. They who have heard difficulties 
in the way of execution overcome, which it seemed bor- 
dering on desperation to attempt, may tax their faculties 
to invent new enormities, and they will not only fall short 
in their imaginings, but he will perform all, and more, not 
merely without show of effort, but as if they were a fan- 
ciful prelude, or pastime to some laborious undertaking. 
In the course of the concert given last evening at the Opera- 
house he performed four pieces, in whioh we conceive he 
exhibited every feature that the instrument can display, 
and many more than it has hitherto been thought capable 
of. The first was a concerto of the most florid character, 
varied with movements of exquisite expression and tender- 
ness. The second was composition in the minor key, 
ahd which, for its own intrinsic merit, made the strongest 
appeal to our feelings. In it he satisfied at once any doubt 
we might have, that he would prove unequal in a cantibite. 
His expression in this piece was the most genuine display 
of passionate feeling we ever remember to have heard on 
any instrument. It-required no explanatory chorus, no 
voice of accompaniment—it was the perfection of musical 
sighing, and gentle sorrow. The third performance was a 
military rondo, the whole of which he played on one string 


andrai, from Figaro, with variations of the must astonish- 
ing description. He introduced passages of imitation in 
octaves, with wonderful rapidity and neatness, and with a 
purity of tone that was delicious. The precision, too, with’ 
which he dashed from the lowest note of the string to the 
opposite extreme, and all with the utmost indifference of 
manner, was one of the commonest .of his achievements. 
The last piece, which was a brilliant rondo, he played en- 
tirely without the orchestral accompaniment; and this was 
the triumph of the evening. It consisted of an air with 
variations, crowded with enharmonic passages. The sub- 
ject, now legato, and now hurried, was at ene time attended 
with a flotid, and at another with a pizzicato accompani- 
ment; and as he drew toa close he accelerated his time 


to a prestissimo, the air and the pizzicato moving on to- 
gether and age with a rapid con the latter! The 
violin-player will fully appreciate the difficulty of this 


achievement. It is scarcely necessary to state that the au- 
dience were The applause was showered upon 
him in torrents.” 





SUPERSTITION OF SAILORS. 
Our chief mate said, that on board a ship where he 
had served, the mate on duty ordered some of the youths 
to reef the maintopsail. When the first got up, he heard 
a strange voice saying ‘It blows hard.” The lad waited 
for no more; he was down in aa trice, and telling his ad- 
venture;==a second immediately ascended, laughing at 
the folly of his companion, but returned cuenshave qui ° 
declaring that be was quite sure that a voice, not of this 
world, had cried in his car, ** It blows hard.” Another 
went, and another, but each came back with the same 
tale. At length the mate, having sent up the whole watch, 
ran up the shrouds himself; and when he reached the 
haunted spot, heard the dreadful words distinctly uttered 
in his ears, ** It blows hard.” “Ay, ay, old one; but 
blow it ever so hard, we must ease the earrings for all 
that,” replied the mate undauntedly; and looking round, 
he spied a fine parrot rape one of the clues,—the 
thoughtless author of all the false alarms, which had pro- 
bably escaped from some other vessel, but had not 
viously been discovered to have taken refuge on this. 
Another of our officers mentioned, that on one of his voy- 








ages he remembered a boy having been sent up to clear a 





rope which had got foul above the mizen top. Presently, 
however, he came back, trembling, and almost tumbiin 
to the bottom, declaring that he had seen ‘* Old Davy, 
aft the cross-trees; moreover, that the evil one had a h 
head and face, with prick ears, and eyes as bright'as fire. 
Two or three others were sent up in succession ; to.all of 
whom the apparition glared forth, and was identified by 
each to be **Old Davy, sure enough.” The mate, in a 
rage, at length mounted himeelf; when resolutely, as in 
the former case, searching for the bugbear, he soon ascer. 
tained the innocent cause of so much terror to be a large 
horned owl, so re as to be out of sight to those who 
ascended on the other side of the vessel, but which, when 
any one approached the cross-trees, po up his por. 
tentous visage to see what was coming. The mate b t 
him down io triumph, and ** Old Davy,” the owl, be. 
came a very peaceable shipmate among the crew, who 
were no longer scared by his horns and eyes; for sailors 
turn their backs on nothing when they know what it is, 
Had the birds, in these two instances, departed as they 
came, of course they would have been deemed supernatu- 
ral visitants to the respective ships, by all who had heard 
the one or seen the other.— Bennet and Tyerman’s Voyoges 
and Travels. : 
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MATHEMATICAL ‘SOLUTION. 


ate 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The following is the solution of a question by 
Mr. Joseph Elliott, inserted in your last. 

The length of the rafters on that side next the higher 
wall must be 13208 feet, those on the other side, 24-528 
feet nearly. 

The mode of obtaining these results could not well be 
explained without a diagram; they may, however, be 
easily verified by scale and compasses.—Yours, &c. 

Inne 4th, 1831. THOMAS LEADWORT. 








SOLUTION TO THE ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 
IN OUR EAST. ay 

Firstly, 8,59 = 614,125, solidity of the cubical box; 
eecondly, 8,5° 5236 == 321,55585, solidity of the plum- 
cake: therefore, 614,125 — 321,55585 —— 292,56915, the 
space to be filled with golden pills: consequently, 
292,56915 X 84 = 2486,83777, the number of pills re- 
quired. H. S. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tug Gour.—We have read the article pointed out by Senez, 
and we shall readily comply with his request by giving it 
a place in the next Kaleidoscope. 

Tue WHEE PropLem.—We have received the communication 
of Mercator, which we have placed in the hands of J. H. S., 
who says he cannot exactly comprehend its import, but 
that he will re-peruse {t. The postscript has puzzled us a 
little. What is meant by our being ‘‘ convinced against 
our will?” We will tell Mercator of what it is that we are 
as fully convinced as we are that we are living: we are eon- 
vinced that when & wheel or a boy’s hoop is revolving on 
the road, the upper part of the periphery moves through 
more space, in the same time, than theJower; and that, 
eonrequently, the upper part movesquicker than the lower, 
We are further convinced, as Mercator will find 
in another part of our present publication, that there is 
one point, in every wheel moving along the road, which 
does not revolve atall. Mercator, if he will consult the dia- 
gram, must come to the same conclusion, ‘unless he is pre- 
pared to prove that the part of the wheel to which we ad-. 
vert moves in two contrary directions at the same time. 

Tax Praaus.— In consequence of the recent alarming intellie 

gence respecting the Cholera Morbus one of our 
ents has suggested that we would introduce into the Kale 
‘doscop tofthe Plague which scourged London in 
the year 1665. He is of opinion that the contempiation of 
such scourgesof the human raceis a salutary lesson tohuman. 
pride; and, as we are of the same opinion, we shall adopt 
his suggestion; but we shall reserve the narrative until the’ 
first number of our new series, in octavo, whieh will be 
published on the first Tuesday in the next month. 

Tus Lats Mas, Sippons—We have in reserve for the next 
Ke a memoir of the late Mrs- 

The communication of C. C. B. is‘under consideration. 
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